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More than twenty years have elapsed since the late Mr. Evelyn 
Philip Shirley published his ‘ Account of English Deer Parks.’ 

This book, of which only a small edition was issued, has long 
been out of print, and is now so scarce that it is priced in second- 
hand booksellers’ catalogues at two and even three guineas. The 
time seems to have arrived, therefore, for the preparation of a 
new edition, if anyone could be found to undertake it. 

From even a cursory glance at what Mr. Shirley has written 
on this subject, it is evident that such a task would be by no 
means a light one. So far as his materials permitted, the book 
is a very good one, especially when we consider that it was the 
first, and is still the only one existing on the subject; but it is by 
no means exhaustive, and in several respects might be materially 
improved. 

In the first place, it would be of interest to give some account 
of the former haunts of the wild Red-deer in England, adding, if 
possible, the date of its extinction as a wild animal in different 
parts of the country. | 

Wallis, writing in 1769 (Nat. Hist. Northumb. vol. i. p. 408), 
says that at that date the wild Red-deer had become very scarce 
by the eager pursuit of them by sportsmen and others, and were 
seldom seen except in the forest of Knaresdale, where he himself 
had seen five or six in company, never more. He specifies the 
forests of ancient date in this county, as Cheviot, Rothbury, 
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Reedsdale, Eresdon near Long Horsley, Lowes (anciently Loughs, 
from the number of lakes in it), Allendale, and Knaresdale. These 
forests, he says, were all anciently stored with Red-deer. ‘There 
were near 6000 head of deer, Red, Roe, and Fallow, in the forests 
and parks of the Earl of Northumberland in the northern counties, 
temp. 4 Hen. VIII (1512), according to an account given by his 
Majesty's Commissioners, and at the same time there were Red- 
deer in his lordship’s forest of Rothbury (op. cit. pp. 409, 410). 

On Martindale Fells, in Westmoreland, a few Red-deer still 
linger in a state of semi-domestication, and being strictly preserved 
by Mr. Hassell, of Dalemain, form a pleasing link of association 
with the past. ‘They are no longer to be found on Whinfell, a 
former haunt in the same county. 

In Lancashire, in the great forests of Bowland and Black- 
burnshire, there were Red-deer until the commencement of the 
present century. We learn from Whitaker (‘ History of Whalley,’ 
vol.i. p. 205) that the last herd was destroyed there in 1805. In 
Yorkshire the Red-deer now at Bolton Abbey in a state of semi- 
domestication are regarded as lineal descendants of the ancient — 
wild stock (Clarke and Roebuck, ‘ Handbook Yorks. Vertebrates,’ 
p. 11). In the time of James I. herds of Red-deer roamed over 
Hatfield levels and the adjacent wastes of Lindholme. From the 
Inquisition of 1607 it appears that they then numbered about 1000 
head, but that the herds were much impaired by the depredations 
of the borderers. Mr. Cordeaux is of opinion, from an entry in 
the parish register of Finningly made in 1737, that a few probably 
survived until about that date (‘ Naturalist,’ 1886, p. 11). One 
was seen in Upper Wensleydale in Feb. 1885 (‘ Naturalist,’ 1885, 
p. 288), but this may have escaped from some park, as it is not 
likely to have wandered thither from the Westmoreland fells. 

In the royal forest of Needwood, in Staffordshire, Red-deer 
roamed wild until the commencement of the present century, 
when the forest was enclosed. Garner states (Nat. Hist. Stafford. 
p. 249) that a few survived for some years later in the woods of 
Foremark, where they had taken refuge. In Worcestershire the 
Red-stag was probably exterminated when Malvern Chase was 
disafforested in 1631, temp. Charles I. 

‘When I first remember the Forest of Dean,” says Machen 
(MS. notes, quoted by Nicholls in his ‘ Historical and Descriptive 
Account’ of this Forest, pp. 201, 202), “‘ now sixty-five years since 
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(1790), the deer were very numerous. I recollect my father taking 
me up to the Buckholt in an evening for the purpose of shewing 
them to me, and we never failed of seeing several. From that 
time for twenty years, in consequence of the decrease of the 
covert, and the increase of poachers, they rapidly diminished, 
until in 1810, when I do not believe there were ten in the whole 
forest. At this period the enclosures were made for the preserva- 
tion of timber, and woodmen appointed to the care of them; the 
few deer that were left were protected, and as the young trees grew 
up so as to afford them shelter, they rapidly increased, and in 
thirty years, viz. in 1840, I should think there were not less than 
800 or 1000 deer in this forest.” 

These, however, were wild Fallow-deer. The Red-deer were 
introduced in 1842 by Mr. Herring, who brought down on Feb. 
24th, from Woburn, two stags and four hinds. They were in fine 
condition, and were turned loose in Russell’s Enclosure, one mile 
from the Speech-house. Here they roamed for some years, and 
increased in number until 1848. In that year, according to 
Machen, “on October 6th, the last stag returned to the forest, 
after having been in the woods near Chepstow almost a year. 
He was found in Oaken Hill, and killed, after a run of three 
hours, in Sallow Vallets. His haunches weighed 51 tbs., and the 
whole weight 307 tbs. The Fallow-deer of the forest were reduced 
in number after the year 1850 by killing a large number of does. 
They were all fine animals, and when the enclosures protected 
them they got. very fat and the venison of fine flavour. They 
were generally hunted.” 

At the time of Lord Duncan’s Committee, in 1849, continues 
Nicholls (p. 203), a general feeling prevailed against the deer, on 
the ground of their demoralizing influence as an inducement to 
poaching, and all were ordered to be destroyed, there being at 
that time perhaps 150 bucks and 300 does. .... Ornamental 
to a forest as deer undoubtedly are, and disappointing as it may 
be to the stranger to find none in the Forest of Dean, we cannot 
but regret that in 1855, according to Machen, there was nota 
deer left in the forest, and only a few stragglers in the High 
Meadow Woods. 

- A hundred years ago there were Red-deer in Cornwall. When 
Borlase published his Natural History of that county, he wrote :-— 
** Red-deer are seldom seen in this county; some, however, make | 
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their appearance for a time on the hilly downs about Bodmin, 
whence they haunt the woods upon the moors. They are found 
in greater plenty in the north, betwixt Launceston and Stratton, 
as if they were apprehensive of wanting room to range if they 
advanced into the narrow western parts.” 

Carew, who published his ‘Survey of Cornwall’ in 1602, 
regarded the Red-deer then in Cornwall as stragglers from the 
adjoining county of Devon, and no doubt many of them were 
stragglers; but Tonkin, in his edition of this ‘ Survey’ published 
in 1811, observes :—‘‘ We have some Red-deer that breed in the 
inland and eastern parts of the county, though not very many.” 

The fact of their breeding, however, in Cornwall at that date 
is significant, showing that there must have been a good deal of 
wild ground well suited to their habits, as there still is in the 
adjoining county of Devon, where they are strictly preserved for 
the purpose of being hunted with the well-known Devon and 
Somerset Stag-hounds. 

Referring to the former existence of Red-deer in Dorsetshire, 
Coker states, in his folio Survey of that county, 1732 :—* At the 
first entrance into the island [Purbeck] lieth a large flatte of 
barren heathie ground, yet well replenished with Red-deere, 
severed from the rest with almost a continual ridge of very high 
hills.” When the Red-deer ceased to exist in Dorsetshire is not 
quite certain, but they have long been supplemented in that 
county by the Roe, which was re-introduced in the year 1800 in 
the woods around Milton Abbey and Whatcombe, and still 
flourishes there in some numbers. 

Gilbert White’s account of the Red-deer in Wolmer Forest, 
Hampshire, is, of course, familiar to every naturalist. In Queen 
Anne’s time, he says, they numbered about 500 head, but some 
years before he wrote they had dwindled down to about fifty, and 
he himself saw one of the last that was taken, the survivors of 
the herd being captured alive by royal command and removed to 
Windsor. 

In Epping Forest a few Red-deer lingered down to the first 
quarter of the present century. See an article on the Deer of 
Epping Forest in ‘ The Essex Naturalist,’ vol. i. pp. 46—62. 

In connection with such details (and many more might be 
furnished) of the former haunts of deer in England, it would 
be of interest to give some account of the former method of 
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hunting them, and of the sport enjoyed by our kings and their 
retainers in by-gone days. 

The records of the reigns of Elizabeth and James I. furnish 
many illustrations of the kind, from which a judicious selection 
might be made. 

To the information which Mr. Shirley has collected in regard 
to the deer parks of England many additions might be made. 
To take an example, it will be found that his description of the 
parks in Hertfordshire occupies two and a half pages (pp. 79—81), 
in which he enumerates but six existing parks and twenty-six 
which have been disparked. When preparing some years ago an 
account of the Hertfordshire Deer Parks, which has been since 
printed in the ‘Transactions of the Hertfordshire Nat. Hist. Soc.’ 
(vol. ii. pp. 97—110), I was enabled to give particulars of ten 
existing parks and thirty-four disparked ones,—no inconsiderable 
addition for one county, to say nothing of the historical details 
furnished in each case. ‘This is only mentioned here for the 
purpose of showing that if time were not wanting for the careful 
examination of county histories, court rolls, surveys, and other 
documentary evidence, Mr. Shirley’s work might be considerably 
improved. 

In many places some interesting additions might be made. 
I do not find any mention of Whitfield Park on the borders of 
Cumberland, where they used to show a hawthorn tree against 
which the heads of a stag and hound were formerly nailed up in 
memory of a famous chase. It seems that the hound singly 
chased a stag from this park, as far as the Red Kirk in Scotland, 
which is said to be sixty miles distant, and back again to the 
same place; where, being both spent, the stag, making his last 
effort, leaped the park pales and died on the inside: the hound, 
attempting to leap after him, had not strength enough to get over, 
but fell back and died on the outside just opposite. The heads 
of both were nailed upon the tree, and underneath this distich :— 


‘‘ Hercules killed Hart 0’ Grease, 
And Hart o’ Grease killed Hercules.” 


It is somewhat remarkable that in his notice (p. 135) of 
Ditchley Park, near Woodstock in Oxfordshire, Mr. Shirley has 
made no mention of the ancient deer heads belonging to animals 
killed by James I., which are still preserved there, each bearing 
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an inscription indicating the place where it was hunted and slain. 

They are probably the oldest heads in the country of which the 

precise history is known. ‘Thomas Hearne, the antiquary has 

left a pleasing account of a visit which he paid to this house in 

June, 1718. He was struck with its situation on the side of a 

hill, within a park two miles in compass, and adorned with 4 
marvellous pleasant woods. ‘ This old house,” he says (‘ Relique | 
Hearniane,’ vol. il. pp. 68, 69), “is a very notable thing, and I 

think I was never better pleased with any sight whatsoever than 

with this house. * * * We passed through the kitchen, and 

came into the great hail, which is above nine yards in length and 

is eight yards and a half in breadth. I was mightily delighted 

with the sight of this old hall, and was pleased the more because 

it is adorned with old stag’s horns, under some of which are the 
following inscriptions on brass plates, which are the only inscrip- 

tions I ever saw of the kind” :— 


I. 1608. AUGUST 24. SATURSDAY. | 


From Foxhole coppice rouzd, Great Britain’s king I fled ; | 
But what? in Kiddington Pond he overtoke me dead. 


1. 1608. AuGusT 26. MUNDAY. 


King Fames made me to run for life, from Deadman’s riding 
I ran to Soreil gate, where death for ine was biding. 


I. 1608. AUGUST 27. TUESDAY. 


The king pursude me fast from Grange coppice flying 
The king did hunt me living, the queen’s parke had me dying. 


Iv. 1610. AUGUST 22. WEDNESDAY. | | 


In Henly knap to hunt me King Fames, Prince Henry found me, 
Corncbury parke river, to end their hunting, drownd me. 


v. 1610. AUGUST 24. FRIDAY. 


The king and prince from Grange made me to make my race 
But death neere the queenes parke gave me a resting place. 


VI. 1610. .AUGUST 25. SATURSDAY. 


From Foxhole driven, what could I doe, being lame? I fell 
Before the king and prince, neere Itosamond her well. 
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Hearne adds he was informed that “the present park of 
Ditchley was made by the late Earl of Litchfield; . . . however 
this may be, it appears to me that there had been a park before, 
notwithstanding it might be destroyed. For we have the ‘ queen's 
park’ mentioned in these verses, and I take this ‘ queen’s park ’ to 
have been nothing else but this park of Ditchley. 

“ Queen Elizabeth had a particular delight in this place; for 
which reason she used to stay here weeks, nay months, together. 
Here she used to hunt and to enjoy herself.” | 

Some account might be given of the herd of white Deer 
preserved in the park at Welbeck, that “noble yet melancholy 
seate,” as Evelyn calls it, and of which later I may give some 
particulars. 

Nor is it by additions only that Mr. Shirley’s work may be 
improved : it stands in need of some revision and correction. For 
example, on p. 5, the old fable about the dark variety of the 
Fallow-deer having been introduced by James I. from Norway, is 
repeated, and Bewick is quoted in support ; whereas, as I have 
long since pointed out, this variety was known in England at 
least as far back as 1465.* Equally erroneous is it to suppose 
with Pennant, Bewick, and others, that the spotted kind was 
brought from Bengal, these writers having confused the spotted 
variety of the Fallow-deer with the Axis-deer of India, which is 
also spotted, but which belongs to quite a different group of the 
Cervide. 

At p. 22 Mr. Shirley refers to Sir Thomas Wortley, who was 
so fond of hunting that in 1510 he built a lodge in the midst 
of Wharncliffe Chase, where he used to repair in autumn to 
listen to the noise (technically termed “ belling’’) made by the 
stags in the rutting season. ‘This fact is recorded in an inscrip- 
tion (contemporaneously cut in the solid rock), of which Mr. 
Shirley gives what purports to be a copy (p. 22); but on com- 
paring it recently with a facsimile, carefully made for the present 
Lord Wharncliffe, and recently exhibited by him in the Exhibition 
of ‘‘ Sports and Arts” at the Grosvenor Gallery, I found that, in 
the ten lines Mr. Shirley transcribed, there are no less than 
fourteen mistakes. According to the facsimile the inscription 
runs thus :— 


* * Essays on Sport and Natural History,’ p. 13. 
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Pray for the saule of 
thomas Wryttelay knyght 
for the kyngys bode to edward 
the forth rychard therd hare the vit & hare viii 
hows faults god perdon wyche 
thomas cawsyd a loge to be made 
hon thys crag ne mydys of 
Wancliff for hes plesor to her the 
hartes bel in the yere of owr 
lord a thousand cccccx. 


A more extraordinary blunder occurs in the chapter on parks 
in Oxfordshire, under the head of ‘‘ Cornbury,” an ancient royal 
park long alienated from the Crown, and lying to the west of 
Woodstock. After stating that it is recognized as a park as 
early as the 13th Edward III. (1339), when John de Solers was 
appointed keeper of the king’s horses in his park at Cornbury 
during pleasure, Mr. Shirley proceeds :—* At the same period 
Joan, widow of Thomas de Musgrave, held certain lands in 
Blechingdon by the service of carrying one shield of brawn (sic) 
price twopence halfpenny to the King whenever he should hunt 
in the park of Cornbury, it being understood that one shield of 
brawn so carried to the King on the first day of hunting should 
suffice during the whole of his stay at his manor of Woodstock.” 
This statement on the face of it is so ridiculous as at once 
to provoke criticism. 

The words of the original tenure are not given ; but a reference 

is furnished to Kennett’s ‘ Parochial Antiquities,’ where they will 
be found, as well as in Blount’s ‘ Ancient Tenures.’ From these 
authorities we learn that the land at “ Blechesdon” was held 
‘‘per servitium deferendi domino Regi unam hastam porci, 
pret. iid.” ; that is, by the service of carrying to the King one 
boar spear, price twopence, whenever he should hunt in the park 
at Cornbury. By a mistranslation, adopted by all the above- 
mentioned authorities, nonsense has been made of what is other- 
wise a perfectly intelligible and reasonable tenure. 
_ Other passages might be indicated which seem to stand in 
need of revision; but enough has been said to show that while 
a new edition of this very useful book would doubtless be 
acceptable to many, a mere reprint would not satisfy present 
requirements. 
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NOTES ON WOODCOCK AND SNIPE.*« 
By W. R. Oaitvie Grant. 


THERE is a general impression, especially among sportsmen, 
that two kinds of Woodcock are found in this country,—a larger, 
light-coloured bird, and a smaller dark one. In Germany these 
forms have received distinguishing names, and the larger is popu- 
larly known among sportsmen as Waldschnepfe, while the other is 
called Steinschnepfe and Dornschnepfe. 

Some have given it as their opinion that these forms represent 
the different sexes; but it is evident that this is a mere 
supposition, and it will be found that just as many of the 
smaller, dark-coloured birds are males as females. Again, it has 
been asserted by many that the larger form is our resident bird 
and the other is an autumn migrant from North Europe ; but this 
is entirely erroneous, as wherever the Woodcock is found both 


forms occur. 


Having made a careful inquiry into the question, and had the 
opportunity of examining a large series of specimens from the 
different countries where the Woodcock is found, it appears to 
me a fact, of which there can be no doubt whatever, that the 
smaller dark birds are the young of the year,—that is to say, 
that the dark birds, which came to this country last October and 
will come this spring, are last year’s birds. Every evidence 
seems to support this theory. It is very easy to distinguish a 
bird of the year from the old bird; the back and wing-coverts in 
the former are much more rufous, and are entirely devoid of the 
bold, pale grey spots which characterize the adult and form a 
distinct pattern on the back; the grey ends of the tail-feathers, 
too, have buff bases on the upper surface, whereas in the mature 
birds they are uniform grey right up to the back cross-bar. 

With regard to being able to tell the sex of a Woodcock or 
Snipe by its plumage, it is absolutely impossible. There is no 
variation of colour to be found in male birds which cannot be 
matched in birds of the other sex. | 

Yarrell says that the “ males have the forehead more inclined 
to grey, with the chin white, and the space above and below the 
decided dark brown mark from the beak to the eye is much 


* Reprinted from ‘Land and Water.’ Communicated by the Author. 
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lighter in colour, almost white, with the small dark triangular 
speck at the end of these light-coloured feathers better defined ; 
the back has more of the pale brown and grey, and the rump less 
of the red than the females ;’ but none of these characters are of 
any value, and are found equally in birds of both sexes, when 
adult. The triangular marks on the outer web of the first quill- 
feathers are certainly indications of youth and not of sex, “ and 
are obliterated by degrees, and in succession, from the base to the 
end of the feather.” Gould was of opinion that there are two 
distinct races of Woodcock, one large and grey, and the other 
small and red; and that they generally keep separate from each 
other on migration. It is highly probable that the old and young 
birds keep more or less separate when migrating. 

Thanks to the splendid gift of Mr. A. O. Hume, there is a 
fine series of Indian examples of the Woodcock in the Natural 
History Museum, and it would appear, from the details which he 
has published regarding these, that, on the whole, Indian birds 
average lighter and measure less than European, but I cannot 
find any constant difference in the measurements, and the Indian 
birds, as a whole, have quite as large a wing measurement as 
specimens from China, Japan, Europe, and Great Britain. 

It is quite possible that our resident Woodcock which have 
bred in this country may, on the whole, be somewhat larger and 
heavier than the Scandinavian immigrants. We find this to be 
the case with the Ringed Plover (A@gialitis hiaticula), and on this — 
account the resident British birds have been called A/gialitis major 
by some ornithologists. 

Of the Indian Woodcock Mr. Hume writes, “I wm the exact 
measurements recorded in the flesh of over fifty Indian-killed 
specimens, . . . and these, I think, show our birds to be smaller 
than the European ones, and they show absolutely no constant 
difference in the size of the sexes.” ‘The following is an abstract 
of all these measurements :— 

Length, 13°0 to 15°0 in.; expanse, 23°0 to 25°5; wing, 7°2 
to 8°0; tail, from vent, 3°0 to 3°85; tarsus, 1°35 to 1°57; bill, 
from gape, 2°8 to 3°3; weight, 7 oz. to 12°5 oz. In not one out 
of fifty-three birds has the wing exceeded 8 inches. In my only 
Yarkand specimen it is 8°5, and it exceeds 8 inches in every one 
of five English specimens. In only five out of fifty-three birds 
has the weight exceeded 10 oz., and in these five the weights 
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were 10°5, 11°5, 12°0, 12°0, and 12°5 oz. Out of fifty-three and 
a half couple shot during three days at the late Mr. O’Leary’s 
place, at Cool Mountain, near Inchigula Lakes, between Macroom 
and Bantry (south-west Ireland), twenty-seven weighed between 
12 oz. and 14 oz., six weighed between 14 oz. and 15 oz., and one 
between 15 oz. and 16 oz. 

Yarrell mentions an undoubted instance of a gigantic Wood- 
cock killed about the year 1775 or 1776, at Uggeshall, Sir Henry 
Peyton's country seat, which weighed no less than 27 oz., and 
of another shot at Hadleigh, in Suffolk, of which the weight was 
24 ounces. 

From these facts it is clear that Woodcock are subject to 
immense individual variation in weight, which is probably largely 
due to age. 

The Woodcock is a resident in India, inhabiting the wooded 
ranges of the Himalayas during the summer months and 
retreating in autumn to the lower valleys, where some spend the 
winter, while many migrate further south, as far as Ceylon or 
Tenasserim. 

It would be interesting to ascertain whether any of the birds 
which have bred in this country do really migrate south in the 
autumn. St.John says, talking of Morayshire, that, although 
the woods abound with Woodcock in the spring and summer, 
during September scarcely one remains. ‘The next flights appear 
towards the end of, or the third week of, October, and at every 
full moon fresh flights appear to come. For some time, till the. 
frosts of winter begin to set in, Woodcock are often found on the 
open hill, sometimes in turnip fields, rushes, &c. But as winter 
advances they take to the woods during the day time, flying to the 
swamps at night with a sharp, rapid flight resembling that of the 
Snipe. They are not fat till the nights are sufficiently long to 
afford them plenty of time to feed. Their food consists of worms, 
of which they eat immense numbers. 7 

Three other species of Woodcock are known besides the 


common bird, Scolopax rusticola. ‘The Moluccan Woodcock 


(S. rochusseni), of which only a few examples have been obtained, 


has the upper parts black and golden buff, and the breast uniform 


buff devoid of cross markings. Another equally rare species is 
Horsfield’s Woodcock (S. saturata), a darker-coloured bird than 


_ §. rusticola, known from Java; while the third is the American 
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Woodcock (S. minor), which differs from the others in having the 
first three quill-feathers attenuated, and resembles the Moluccan 
bird in having the breast unbarred. | 

It has been said that one “can tell from outside appearance 
if a Snipe is a home bird or a foreigner,” and moreover that 
“‘a home Snipe has a lot of white on its belly, and, consequently, 
is more easily shot than its foreign relations. . . . The foreign 
bird has very little white about it, except under the wings,” &c. 
I beg to differ in this opinion, and think, if the question be 
examined a little more closely, it will be found that, allowing a 
certain margin for individual variety, the birds with very little 
white about the belly, and with the sides and flanks barred with 


brown, are young birds of the year, and that this barring disappears - 


more or less with age. Both forms are found wherever the Snipe 
occurs, and, if any half-grown young bird be examined, it will 
be seen that the sides and flanks and a great part of the belly are 
barred with brown. As is the case in the majority of birds, we 
meet with melanistic varieties among Snipe, when the whole 
plumage is suffused with a dusky tint, and these exaggerated 
birds represent what is commonly known as Sabine’s Snipe 
(Scolopax Sabinii); but in a large series one can find intermediate 
forms, and I think there can be no doubt that this darkness of 
plumage is largely caused by the nature of the ground these birds 
inhabit. 


THE EXTERMINATION OF THE AMERICAN BISON. 


In a ‘Report of the United States National Museum,’ of 
which separately printed copies have been lately issued (8vo, 
Washington, 1889, pp. 369—548, plates 1—22 and map), Mr. 
W. T. Hornaday has given a very complete account of the past 
and present status of the American Bison. The subject is 
divided into three parts :—(1), the life history, which includes an 
account of the discovery of the species, its geographical distribu- 
tion, habits, food, &c.; (2), the extermination, embracing the 
causes, methods of slaughter, progress of destruction, and legis- 
lation to prevent it; and (3), the result of the ‘Smithsonian 
Expedition for specimens, with numerous illustrations from 
photographs. 
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Mr. J. A. Allen’s larger work on the American Bisons living 
and extinct, which was published in 1876, will of course be fresh 
in the recollection of all who are interested in this subject, and 
must be referred to for fuller details of the natural history of 
this fine animal than are to be found in Mr. Hornaday’s Report. 
As this, however, contains the latest information, and has been 
issued in a smaller and more portable form, it will doubtless 
command a wider circulation than the heavier quarto. 

Writing on May Ist, 1889, on the completeness of the exter- 
mination, Mr. Hornaday says :— 

* Although the existence of a few widely-scattered individuals 
enables us to say that the Bison is not yet absolutely extinct in 
a wild state, there is no reason to hope that a single wild and 
unprotected individual will remain alive ten years hence. The 
nearer the species approaches to complete extermination, the 
more eagerly are the wretched fugitives pursued to the death 
whenever found. Western hunters are striving for the 
honour (?) of killing the last Buffalo, which, it is to be noted, 
has already been slain about a score of times by that number of 
hunters. | 

The Buffaloes still alive in a wild state are so very few, and 
have been so carefully ‘marked down’ by hunters, that it is possible 
to make a very close estimate of the total number remaining. In 
this enumeration the small herd in the Yellowstone National Park 
is classed with other herds in captivity and under protection, for 
the reason that, had it not been for the protection afforded by the 


poe and the officers of the Park, not one of these Butfaloes would 


living to-day. Were the restrictions of the law removed now, 
every one of those animals would be killed within three months. 
Their heads alone are worth from 25 to 50 dollars each to 
taxidermists, aud for this reason every Buffalo is a prize worth 
the hunter’s winning. Had it not been for stringent laws, and a 
rigid enforcement of them by Captain Harris, the last of the Park 
Buffaloegy would have been shot years ago by Vic. Smith, the 
Rea Brothers, and other hunters, of whom there is always an 
able contingent around the Park. 

In the United States the death of a Buffalo is now such an 
event that it is immediately chronicled by the-Associated Press 
and telegraphed all over the country. By reason of this, and 
from information already in hand, we are able to arrive at a very 
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fair understanding of the present condition of the species in a 
wild state. 

In December, 1886, the Smithsonian Expedition left about 
fifteen Buffaloes alive in the bad lands of the Missouri- Yellowstone 
divide, at the head of Big Porcupine Creek. In 1887 three of 
these were killed by cowboys, and in 1888 two more; the last 
death recorded being that of an old bull killed near Billings. 
There are probably eight or ten stragglers still remaining in that 
region, hiding in the wildest and most broken tracts of the bad 
lands, as far as possible from the cattle ranches, and where even 
cowboys seldom go, save on around up. From the fact that no 
other Buffaloes, at least so far as can be learned, have been killed 
in Montana during the last two years, I am convinced that the 
bunch referred to are the last representatives of the species 
remaining in Montana. 

In the spring of 1886 Mr. B. C. Winston, while on a hunting 
trip about 75 miles west of Grand Rapids, Dakota, saw seven 
Buffaloes,—five adult animals and two calves,—of which he killed 
one, a large bull, and caught a calf alive. | 

On September 11th, 1888, a solitary bull was killed three miles 
from the town of Oates, in Dickey County. There are still 
three individuals in the unsettled country lying between that 
point and the Missouri, which are undoubtedly the only wild 
representatives of the race east of the Missouri River. 

On April 28th, 1887, Dr. William Stephenson, of the United 
States Army, wrote me as follows from Pilot Butte, about thirty 
miles north of Rock Springs, Wyoming :— 

‘There are undoubtedly Buffalo within 50 or 60 miles of here, 
two having been killed out of a band of eighteen some ten days 
since by cowboys, and another band of four seen nearthere. I 


hear from cattlemen of their being seen every year north and 


north-east of here.’ 

This band was seen once in 1888. In February, 1889, Hon. 
Joseph M. Carey, member of Congress from Wyoming, received 
a letter informing him that this band of Buffaloes, consisting of 
twenty-six head, had been seen grazing in the Red Desert of 
Wyoming, and that the Indians were preparing to attack it. At 
Judge Carey’s request the Indian Bureau issued orders which it 
was hoped would prevent the slaughter. So, until further deve- 
lopments, we have the pleasure of recording the presence of 
twenty-six wild Buffaloes in Southern Wyoming. 
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There are no Buffaloes whatever in the vicinity of the Yellow- 
stone Park, either in Wyoming, Montana, or Idaho, save what 
| wander out of that reservation, and when any do they are speedily 

killed. 

There is a rumour that there are ten or twelve mountain 
Buffaloes still on foot in Colorado, in a region called Lost Park, 

and, while it lacks confirmation, we gladly accept it as a fact. 
In 1888 Mr. C. B. Cory, of Boston, saw in Denver, Colorado, 
eight fresh Buffalo skins, which it was said had come from the 
region named above. In 1885 there was a herd of about forty 
mountain Buffalo near South Park, and, although some of the 
number may still survive, the indications are that the total 
number of wild Buffaloes in Colorado does not exceed twenty 
individuals, 

In Texas a miserable remnant of the great southern herd 
still remains in the ‘ Pan-handle country,’ between the two forks 
of the Canadian River. In 1886 about two hundred head 

_ survived, which number by the summer of 1887 had been reduced 
to one hundred, or less. In the hunting season of 1887-88 a 
ranchman, named Lee Howard, fitted out and led a strong party 
into the haunts of the survivors, and killed fifty-two of them. 
: In May, 1888, Mr. C. J. Jones again visited this region for the 
| purpose of capturing Buffaloes alive. His party found, from first 
to last, thirty-seven Buffaloes, of which they captured eighteen 
head,—eleven adult cows and seven calves,—the greatest feat ever 
accomplished in Buffalo-hunting. It is highly probable that Mr. 
Jones and his men saw about all the Buffaloes now living in the 
Pan-handle country. and it therefore seems quite certain that 
not over twenty-five individuals remain. ‘These are so few, so 
remote, and so difficult to reach, it is to be*hoped no one will 
consider them worth going after, and that they will be left to take 
care of themselves. It is greatly to be regretted that the State 
of Texas does not feel disposed to make a special effort for their 
protection and preservation. 

In regard to the existence of wild Buffaloes in the British 
Possessions, the statements of different authorities are at variance, 
by far the larger number holding the opinion that there are in all 
the North-west Territory only a few almost solitary stragglers. 
But there is still good reason for the hope, and also the belief, 
that there still remain in Athabasca, between the Athabasca and 
Peace Rivers, at least a few hundred wood Buffalo. 
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In a very interesting and well-considered article in ‘ The 
Field, of November 10th, 1888, Mr. Miller Christy quotes all 
the available positive evidence bearing on this point, and I 
gladly avail myself of the opportunity to reproduce it here:— _ 

‘The Hon. Dr. Schulz, in the recent debate on the Mackenzie 
River Basin, in the Canadian Senate, quoted Senator Hardisty, 
of Edmonton, of the Hudson’s Bay Company, to the effect that 
the wood Buffalo still existed in the region in question. “It 
was,” he said, “ difficult to estimate how many, but probably five 
or six hundred still remain in scattered bands.” There had been 
no appreciable difference in their numbers, he thought, during 
the last fifteen years, as they could not be hunted on horseback, 
on account of the wooded character of the country, and were, 
therefore, very little molested. ‘They are larger than the Buffalo 
of the great plains, weighing at least 150 pounds more. They 
are also coarser haired and straighter horned. 

‘The doctor also quoted Mr. Frank Oliver, of Edmonton, to 
the effect that the wood Buffalo still exists in small numbers 
between the Lower Peace and Great Slave Rivers, extending 
westward from the latter to the Salt River a latitude 60 degrees, 
and also between the Peace and Athabasca Rivers. He states 
that “they are larger than the prairie Buffalo, and the fur is 
_ darker, but practically they are the same animal.” .... Some 
Buffalo meat is brought in every winter to the Hudson’s Bay 
Company’s posts nearest the Buffalo ranges. 

; ‘Dr. Schulz further stated that he had received the following 

testimony from Mr. Donald Ross, of Edmonton:—The wood 
Buffalo still exists in the localities named. About 1870 one was 
killed as far west on Peace River as Fort Dunvegan. They are 
quite different from the prairie Buffalo, being nearly double the 
size, as they will dress fully 700 pounds,’ 

It will be apparent to most observers, I think, that Mr. Ross’s 
statement in regard to the size of the wood Buffalo is a random 
shot. 

In a private letter to the writer, under date of October 22nd, 
1887, Mr. Harrison 8. Young, of the Hudson’s Bay Company’ s 
post at Edmonton, writes as follows :— 

‘The Buffalo are not yet extinct in the north-west. There 
are still some stray ones on the prairies away to the south of this, 
but they must be very few. I am unable to find anyone who has 
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personal knowledge of the killing of one during the last two 
years, though I have since the receipt of your letter questioned 
a good many half-breeds on the subject. In our district of 
Athabasca, along the Salt River, there are still a few wood 
Buffalo killed every year, but they are fast ee | in numbers 
and are also becoming very shy.’ 

In his ‘Manitoba and the Great North-west,’ Prof. John 
Macoun has this to say regarding the presence of the wood 
Buffalo in the region referred to. 

‘The wood Buffalo, when I was on the Peace River in 1875, 
were confined to the country lying between the Athabasca and 
Peace Rivers, north of latitude 57° 30’, or chiefly in the Birch 
Hills. They were also said to be in some abundance on the Salt 
and Hay Rivers, running into the Slave River, north of Peace 
River. The herds, thirteen years ago (now nineteen), were 
supposed to number one thousand, all told. I believe many still 
exist, as the Indians of that region eat fish, which are much 
easier procured than either Buffalo or Moose ; and the country is 
much too difficult for white men.’ 

All this evidence, when carefully considered, resolves itself 
into simply this, and no more. ‘The only evidence in favour of 
the existence of any live Buffaloes between Athabasca and Peace 


Rivers is in the form of very old rumours, most of them nearly 


fifteen years old; time enough for the Indians to have procured 
fire-arms in abundance, an@ killed all these Buffaloes two or three 
times over. 


ry Christy takes ‘the mean of the estimates,’ and 
assumes that there are now about five hundred and fifty Buffaloes 


_ in the region named. If we are to believe in the existence there 


of any stragglers, his estimate is a fair one, and we will gladly 
accept it. The total is, therefore, as follows. Number of American 
Bison running wild and unprotected on January Ist, 1889 :— 


In the Pan-handle of 25 
In Southern 26 
In the Musselshell country, Montana ......cceeeeseeeeeeeeeeees 10 
Total number in the United States .......eseeeeee R5 
In Athabasca, North-west Territory (estimated) 550) 
Total in all North America .....cccccccocccccccceces 635 
ZOOLOGIST.—-MAY, 1890. 0 
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Add to the foregoing the total number already recorded in 
captivity (256) and those under government protection in the 
Yellowstone Park (200), and the whole number of individuals of 
Bison americanus now living is 1091. , 

From this time it is probable that many rumours of the | 
sudden appearance of herds of Baffaloes will become current. 
Already there have been three or four that almost deserve 
special mention. The first appeared in March, 1887, when 
various Western newspapers published a circumstantial account 
of how a herd of about three hundred Buffaloes swam the 
Missouri River, about ten miles above Bismarck, near the town 
of Painted Woods, and ran on in a south-westerly direction. A 
letter of inquiry, addressed to Mr. S. A. Peterson, postmaster at 
Painted Woods, elicited the following reply: —‘The whole 
rumour is false, and without any foundation. I saw it first in 
the newspaper, where I believe it originated.’ 

In these days of railroads and numberless hunting parties, 
there is not the remotest possibility of there being anywhere in 
the United States a herd of a hundred, or even fifty, Buffaloes 
which has escaped observation. Of the eighty-five head still 
existing in a wild state, it may safely be predicted that not even 
one will remain alive five years hence. A Buffalo is now so great 
a prize, and by the ignorant it is considered so great an honour(?) 
to kill one, that extraordinary exertions will be made to find and 
shoot down without mercy the ‘ last Buffalo.’ There is no possible 
chance for the race to be perpetuated in a wild state, and ina 
few years more hardly a bone will remain above ground to mark 
the existence of the most prolific mammalian species that ever 
existed, so far as we know.” 


THE EFFECTS OF MUSICAL SOUNDS UPON ANIMALS.* 
By Roserr E. C. Srearns. 
(Continued from p. 91.) 
An anecdote relating to Pigeons and Music is recorded by 
Goodrich [‘ Anecdotes of the Animal Kingdom,’ Boston, 1848} : 


—‘* Bertoni, a famous instructor in music, while residing in 
Venice, took a Pigeon for his companion, and, being very fond 


* Irom the ‘ American Naturalist,’ 1890, pp. 286—242,. 


- 
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of birds, made a great pet of it. The Pigeon, by being con- 
stantly in its master’s company, obtained so perfect an ear for 
music that no one who saw his behaviour could doubt for a 
moment the pleasure it took in hearing its master play and 
sing.” 

The Rev. Mr. James also furnished us [in 1884] with the 
following :—‘‘ I have a Canary of the feminine persuasion who 
is particularly fond of music. Immediately I begin to play upon 
the flute she chirps about as if enjoying the music. If I open 
the cage-door and leave her she will come as near to me as 
possible, but not attempt to fly to the music; but if J put her 
upon my desk, and lay the flute down, she will perch upon the 
end, and allow me to raise the instrument and play. I often 
take her into the church and play there upon the organ, and she 
will perch upon my fingers, notwithstanding the inconvenience 
of the-motion of the hands, and cusp | in evident delight at the 
sweet sounds.” 

Hares.—Following in the train of the domestic animals, the 
Hare furnishes an intermediate link between the same and the 
true fere nature. One Sunday evening five choristers were 
walking on the banks of the River Mersey, in England. Being 
somewhat tired, they sat down and began to sing an anthem. 
The field where they sat had a wood at its termination. While 
they were singing a Hare issued from this wood, came with 
rapidity toward the place where they were sitting, and made a 
dead stand in the open field. She seemed to enjoy the harmony 
of the music and turned her head frequently, as if listening. 
When they stopped she turned slowly toward the wood. When 
she had nearly reached the end of the field they again com- 
menced an anthem, at which the Hare turned around and ran 
swiftly back to within the same distance as before, where she 
listened with apparent rapture till they had finished. She then 
bent her way toward the forest with a slow pace, and disap- 
peared.” [The authority for this story is not given.] 

Seals.—Mr. Laing, in his ‘Account of a Voyage to Spitz- 
bergen’ [8vo, 1815], mentions that the son of the master of the 
vessel in which he sailed, who was fond of playing on the violin, 
never failed to have a numerous auditory when in the seas . 
frequented by Seals, and they have been seen to follow a ship 
for miles when any person was playing on deck. 

02 
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Hyenas.—Sparrman [‘ Voyage to the Cape of Good Hope,’ 
4to, 1786] furnishes the following story :—‘‘ One night, at a feast — 
near the Cape, a trumpeter, who had got himself well filled with 
liquor, was carried out of doors in order to cool and sober him. 
The scent of him soon attracted a Spotted Hyena, which threw 
him on his back and carried him away to Table Mountain, 
thinking him a corpse, and consequently a fair prize. In the 
meantime our drunken musician awoke, sufficiently sensible to 
know the danger of his situation and to sound his alarm with his 
trumpet, which he carried at his side. The beast, as it may be 
imagined, was greatly frightened in its turn, and immediately 
ran away.” 

Wolf.—A story is told of a Scotch bagpiper, who was travelling 
in Ireland one evening, when he suddenly encountered a wolf that 
seemed to be very ravenous. The poor man could think of no 
other expedient to save his life than to open his wallet and try 
the effect of hospitality. He did so, and the savage beast 
swallowed all that was thrown to him with such voracity that it 
seemed as if his appetite was not in the least degree satisfied. 
The whole stock of provisions was, of course, soon spent, and 
now the man’s only resource was in the virtues of his bagpipe. 
This the monster no sooner heard than he took to the mountains 
with the same precipitation with which he had left them. The 
poor piper did not wholly enjoy his deliverance, for, looking 
ruefully at his empty wallet, he shook his fist at the departing 
animal, saying, ‘‘ Ay! are these your tricks ? Had I known your 
humour, you should have had your music before your supper.” 
The flight of the wolf before “the virtues” of a bagpipe may 
be interpreted as evidence of highly «esthetic sound sense in the 
said animal.* 

Hippopotami.—The enterprising and lamented Clappertont 


* This story, of which only the purport is here given, and not the original 
words, is told, on the authority of Sir Thomas Fairfax, in a letter to Sir 
James Crofts, Sept. 6th, 1624, in Howell’s ‘ Familiar Letters.’ There is no 
mention of ‘‘ mountains” in the letter ; the incident is said to have occurred 
‘*in a wood.” —Eb. 

+ We presume that reference is here made to Capt. Clapperton, who 
accompanied Major Denham and Dr. Oudney in an expedition to Northern 
and Central Africa, in the years 1822, ’23 and 24. The narrative of their 
travels was-published in 4to in 1826,—Epb, 
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informs us that, when he was departing on a warlike expedition 
from Lake Muggaby, he had convincing proofs that the Hippo- 
potami are sensibly affected by musical sound :—‘‘ As the expe- 
dition passed along the banks of the lake at sunrise,” says he, 
‘these uncouth and stupendous animals followed the drums the 
whole length of the water, sometimes approaching so close to the 
shore that the spray they spouted from their mouths reached 
the persons who were passing along the banks. I counted fifteen, 
at one time, sporting on the surface of the water.” 

Alligator.—‘ When the late Dr. Stimpson and I were in 
Florida in 1869, some person gave him a young Alligator. The 
specimen was about two and a half feet from tip of snout to tip 
of tail. To secure the beast we made a halter of a piece of bed- 
cord, say three feet long, tying one end around its neck and the 
other to the leg of the table in the room we slept in. While 
sitting before a pitch-pine fire in the evening, discussing the 
events of the day, by way of variety we serenaded that Alligator 
with vocal performances of a high order. Our musical efforts 
produced, so far as we could perceive, not the slightest effect ; the 
poor brute knew that he was tied, and that it would be useless to 
try and get away.” 

From the gigantic and uncouth let us return to the more 
attractive and familiar animals belonging to certain groups of the 
Rodentia, some of which are almost domestic through the 
proximity of their habitat to that of man. 

Squirrels.—In Dr. Merriam’s charming volume [‘ The Mam- 
mals of the Adirondack Region,’ 1884], in treating of the Grey 
squirrels, Sciurus carolinensis leucotis, he says:—‘‘ They were 
extremely fond of music (in the most comprehensive sense of 
the term), and it affected them in a peculiar manner. Some 
were not only fascinated, but actually spellbound by the music- 

! box or guitar. And one particularly weak-minded individual was 
| so unrefined in his taste that if I advanced slowly, whistling 
‘Just before the Battle, Mother,’ in as pathetic tones as I could 
muster for the occasion, he would permit me even to stroke his 
back, sometimes expressing his pleasure by making a low purring 
sound. This was a Grey, and I several times approached and 
stroked him as above described. I once succeeded in getting 
near enough to a Black to touch him, whereupon he instantly 
came to his senses and fled. When listening to music they all 
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acted much in the same way. They always sat bolt upright, 
inclining a little forward (and if eating a nut were sure to drop it), 
letting the fore paws hang listlessly over the breast, and, turning 
the head to one side in a bewildered sort of way, assumed a most 
idiotic expression. 

Mice.—In 1804 Dr. Samuel Cramer, of Virginia, communi- 
cated to Dr. Barton the following very curious account of the 
influence of music upon the common House Mouse. He said :— 
“One evening in the month of December, as a few officers on a 
British man-of-war in the harbour of Portsmouth were seated 
around the fire, one of them began to play a plaintive air on the 
violin. He had scarcely performed ten minutes when a Mouse, 
apparently frantic, made its appearance in the centre of the 
floor, near the large table which usually stands in the ward-room, 
the residence of the lieutenants in ships of the line. The strange 
gestures of the little animal strongly excited the attention of the 
officers, who, with one consent, resolved to suffer it to continue 
its singular actions unmolested. Its exertions now appeared to 
be greater every moment. It shook its head, leaped about the 
table, and exhibited signs fof the most ecstatic delight. It was 
observed that in proportion to the gradation of the tones of the 
soft point the ecstacy of the animal appeared to be increased, 
and vice versd. After performing actions which an animal so 
diminutive would at first sight seem incapable of, the little 
creature, to the astonishment of the delighted spectators, sud- 
denly ceased to move; fell down and expired without evincing 
any symptoms of pain.* | 


The anecdotes herein submitted are more entertaining than 
important; they contribute but little to our enlightenment on 
the main point. As a totality they are sufficient to show that 
an interesting field of inquiry is offered to us, that experiments 
are worth the making, and that only by carefully devised experi- 
ments can satisfactory data be obtained. | 

In reviewing the examples here brought together, those which 
relate to the effect of flute notes on sheep and pigeons are usefully 
suggestive, as furnishing a hint,—/irst, as to an instrument, and 
second, indicating a class of sounds worth experimenting with. 


* Philad. Med. and Phys. Journ., vol. i. 1804, quoted by Dr. Merriam. 
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The interest exhibited by pigs, oxen, and cows in the more 
complex musical sounds, or combinations of sounds, such as 
would be classed under the second definition, is shown by some 
of the examples. We have no information as to the character of 
the instruments, or the tunes, or sounds. The simple fact is 
proven that these animals were attracted by instrumental music, 
and the inference is that the sensations produced were pleasurable. 

As to how far the behaviour of the dogs, in some of the cases 
given, may be attributed to or regarded as the effect of music, or 
considered as nothing more than a manifestation of impulse or 
spontaneous activity which takes a hand in whatever is going on ~ 
at the time, it is evident that this is a question for future 
determination. 

We have all noticed the pleasure exhibited by these animals 
when the master puts on his hat and goes out for a walk, a drive, 
or a hunt. We have seen them racing with each other, with 
horses in the field, when both horses and dogs seem to derive 
pleasure [from the performance, and to be acting under the 
impulse which finds birth in exuberant vitality, or simple, 
healthful life. It would seem that the example of motion excites 
to action, and the sight of a swiftly moving railway train or a 
locomotive tempts and stimulates them to trials of speed. 

In the Lake Superior region, where I lived thirty years ago, 
in the winter season,—which meant, at that time, five months’ 
isolation from the rest of mankind,—the mail-bags were carried 
once a fortnight by dog-trains in charge of three or four Indians 
or half-breeds. There were generally three or four sleds, with as 
many dogs to each. The dogs were gaily decorated with bits of 
bright-coloured flannel and ribbons, and bells were added for 
sound and show. Upon arriving at the summit of a bill about 
half a mile from the centre of the camp, they halted for a breathing 
spell. I shall never forget the lively scenes that always followed 
these brief halts, when men and dogs started down the slope 
towards my office, at full speed; the Indians whooping at the 
top of their voices, and the dogs adding to the tumult by their 
vociferous and joyful barking, and the merry jingle of the bells. 

Here man and beast were moved by a common impulse, which 
found relief, expression, and pleasure in intense activity and 
noise. They had shared together, as companions and friends, 
the fatigue and dangers and monotony of a long journey over 


| 
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dreary reaches and wastes of snow, and through the gloom of 
silent forests, and now had reached the end which gave them 
rest, food, and security. 

It is hardly worth the time to further consider the illus- 
trations here brought together, as they are for the greater part 
not sufficiently circumstantial to furnish a deduction of any real 
value ; they are rather like straws in the air which indicate the 


course of the wind, or blaze-marks en the trees that indicate a 
path to be followed. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


Death of Mr. J. H. Gurney.—Just as these pages are going to press, 
we hear with very great regret of the death of our old friend and valued 
correspondent, Mr. John Henry Gurney, of Northrepps Hali, Norwich, an 
excellent naturalist, and contributor to this Journal from its commencement. 
He died at Northrepps on Sunday, April 20th, having nearly reached his 
seventy-first year. In our next number we hope to give a short memoir of 
his life and labours in the cause of Zoology. 


MAMMALIA. 


The Wild Cat in Yorkshire.—The most recent authorities on the 
subject,—namely, Messrs. Clarke and Roebuck, in their ‘ Handbook of York- 
shire Vertebrata’ (1881),—writing of the Wild Cat, describe it as “ extinct, 
the Hambledon Hills having been its final refuge in Yorkshire. The last 
specimen there was trapped by Mr. John Harrison on his farm at Muston, 
near Hawnby, in the winter about 1840.” ‘They add that “ there is no 
proof that it ever inhabited the Fells of the north-west, though in all 
probability it once existed there. ‘The evidence of its former existence in 
South Yorkshire is confined to entries in the Churchwardens’ accounts at 
Ecclesfield of sums paid in 1589 and 1626 for the destruction of ‘ wylde 
catts,’ and to a legend of doubtful origin, of an encounter fatal to both 
between a wild cat and a man of the family of Cresacre at Barnborough.” 
I have lately come across a detailed account of this encounter, and as it 
contains a statement which is still capable of being verified, I quote it in 
full in the hope that it may lead to the publication of further information. 
In an octavo volume entitled ‘ English Forests and Forest Trees, historical, 
legendary and descriptive,’ without author’s name, but published by Ingram, 
Cooke & Co., London, 1853, the writer remarks (p. 288):—‘‘ The Wild Cat 
is sometimes taken in traps, and sometimes by shooting; in the latter mode 
it is dangerous to merely wound them, for they have frequently been known 
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to attack the person who injured them, and their strength is so great as to 
render them no despicable enemy. As an illustration of this fact, we 
mention the following instance. At Barnborough, a village between 
Doncaster and Barnsley, in Yorkshire, there is a tradition extant of a 
serious conflict that once took place between a man and one of these 
animals. The inhabitants say that the fight commenced in an adjacent 
wood, and that it was continued from thence into the porch of the church. 
It ended fatally to both combatants, for each died of the wounds received. 
A rude painting in the church commemorates the event, and (as in many 
similar traditions) the accidentally natural red tinge of the stones has been 
construed into bloody stains which all the properties of soap and water have 
not been able to efface.” I have italicized the statement to which I have 
referred as still admitting of verification, and I should be glad to know 
whether the painting referred to is still to be seen in the church or is 
preserved elsewhere; for if it is the fact that the combat in question 
attracted so much notice at the time that a local artist depicted it on 
canvas, and the painting is still to be seen, this circumstance goes far to 
confirm the truth of the story. Perhaps some correspondent who has 
visited Barnborough will enlighten us on the subject, or the Vicar may be 
able to say whether such a painting ever hung in the church, and has been 
removed to a place better suited for the display of such an unecclesiastical 
subject.—J. E. Harrine. 


Beavers on the Rhone and on the Elbe.—It may interest your 
readers to know that the Beaver still exists in Western Europe. Some 
fifteen years ago I saw a very large white Beaver in the Museum at Bayonne, 
in France, which I was told was the last of its race found in Europe, and 
which had been killed on the Rhone. But this year, being at Hyéres, where 
there is a Museum with a very fine collection of indigenous birds and 
quadrupeds, I found another fine specimen, colour light brown, measuring 
three feet from snout to end of tail. ‘This was obtained about four or five | 
years ago, and is one of several that were sent to M. Fiepi, a naturalist and 
taxidermist of Marseilles, and which were taken in the Rhone at St. Meree, 
in the neighbourhood of Arles. I obtained the following information from 
M. Catal, the naturalist of the Hyéres Museum :—The Beaver was more 
numerous formerly on the Rhone, but the great floods of 1846 destroyed 
a large number, and made them more easily captured, and subsequent 
inundations have made them much rarer. They are still to be found in the 
Rhone and its affluents, the Gardon, the Durance and Isére below Valence, 
also lower down the Rhone at Arles, Beaucaire and Taralcon. They seem to 
have abandoned their custom of building huts and dams; the race no longer 
being sufficiently numerous to live in communities, they now live in deep 
burrows. In 1827 a number of the huts of the Beaver were found on the — 
Elbe at its meeting with the Nuthe near Magdebourg, the spot still bearing 
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the name of La Mare aux Castors. Would it not be possible to induce 
scientific men in France to influence their Government to take measures 
for the preservation of these interesting animals? ‘The French peasantry 
are not so destructive as the English, and if these animals were put under 
the protection of the Gardes Champétres, orders issued against their 
destruction would be respected, and reserved places might be set apart on 
the banks of the Rhone where they could breed unmolested, and thus 
prevent the extinction of a harmless and interesting family of animals in 
Europe. The French naturalists show by their fine Museums and their 
Jardins d’Acclimatation their zeal for Natural History, and I am sure would 
take a national pride in saving this ornament of their country. I only 
hope it may not be now too late-—E. L. Mirrorp (Venice, April 18). 


Musk-oxen on the East Coast of Greenland.—Mr. Southwell, in 
his “‘ Notes on the Seal and Whale Fishery of 1889” (p. 83), mentions that 
‘‘the Norwegian sealer ‘ Hecla’ is said tou have turned the south end of the 
Greenland ice (which usually extends as far south as Cape Farewell), in 
lat. 70°, and reaching the coast killed 300 Walruses and forty Musk-oxen.” 
I wrote to Prof. Robert Collett, of Christiania, for fuller details, and he very 
kindly gave me the following information. Prof. Collett is acquainted 
with Capt. Kniidsen, commander of the ‘ Hecla,’ who related to him his 
experiences of last year’s voyage, and further has had access to Capt. 
Kniidsen’s journal. ‘The ‘ Hecla’ reached the East Greenland coast on 
the 16th July, 1889, at or near Cape Braer Ruys, about lat. 73° 26’ N., 
which is apparently identical with Cape Hold-with-Hope, of the famous 
navigator, Henry Hudson, which Cape (3000 ft. high) Hudson sighted on 
the 21st of June, 1607, and fixed its latitude by an observation. At or 
near this point Capt. Kniidsen met with Musk-oxen, but none appear to 
have been killed there by the crew of the ‘ Hecla,’ as they were intent on 
capturing Walrus. On the 27th July, 1889, on Clavering Island, a little 
south of Tyroler Fiord, approximately in 74° 20’ N., Musk-oxen were met 
with in considerable numbers, and twenty-four, not forty, were killed. 
Capt. Kniidsen was not aware of the interest taken in the animal, and 
therefore only four specimens were preserved; of these four the Museum 
of Christiania obtained a cow and a calf, that of Bergen a cow, and that of 
Tromso a cow. ‘The other specimens were simply skinned, and the heads, 
feet and carcases thrown into the sea. Prof. Collett adds, “1 am very sorry 
to say that not a single observation more is made. Capt. Kniidsen himself 
can tell nothing about them, as he was on a tour further in the fiord when 
his crew killed the Musk-oxen."—H. W. Fe1.peEn. 


Polecat in Buckinghamshire.—It may be of interest to some of the 
readers of ‘The Zoologist’ to know that I have received three Polecats 
caught in Bucks. The first, a female, caught near Bierton, in January, 
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1887, which died soon afterwards from injury in trapping her. ‘The second, 
a male, dug out of a drain on Baron Rothschild’s estate at Wadesden, on 
March 9th, 1888. The third, a young male, caught at Stoke Mandeville, 
July 13th, 1889. The last two are still alive in my possession, and tame 
enough to handle. The older of the two has paired with the Ferret, and 
bred a number of young ones, which are very good workers at rats, especially 
in stacks where activeness is required. I should very much like to know 
whether you have ever met with an authenticated cross between a Stoat 
and{ Ferret, also a Weasel and Ferret, which I have been trying for some 
time to obtain. I hear of several cases, but upon investigation, and after 
seeing the animals, I can see no signs of such across. In the case ofa 
Stoat being the father, would you expect to see any indication of the black 
up to the tail, or the colour of the coat showing any of the Stoat “ ruddiness ” 
about it? Also, in the case of the cross being obtained, would it breed 
again or be a mule and unproductive? Should anyone like to see these 
Polecats, I shall be pleased to show them. I have heard of others being 
shot and trapped in Bucks within the last two years, proving that this 
animal, in some parts of England at least, is by no means extinct.— 
J. H. B. Cow ey (Callipers, Rickmansworth). 


Albino Water Vole.—As albinism and other abnormal variations in 
colour, although not uncommon in another member of the genus Arvicola (viz. 
A. agrestis), seem to be rather rare in A. amphibia, it may be worth while 
recording that in August, 1888, I examined a pure white Water Vole which 
had been killed on the banks of the Kennet near Newbury, Berks, a short | 
time previously. It had bright pink eyes, and was therefore a true albino, 
and not merely a white variety. ‘The taxidermist who preserved it told me 
that he saw another white Vole near the same place shortly afterwards. 
Lord Clermont, in his ‘ Guide to the Quadrupeds and Reptiles of Europe’ 
(p. 84), mentions a variety ‘‘ white with red eyes (albino)”; and Macgillivray 
(‘ British Quadrupeds,’ p. 264) says he has seen “ an albino with yellowish 
white hair and pink eyes.” I have never handled one of the black Water 
Voles found commonly in the north of Scotland, and also in Cambridgeshire, 


_ but I imagine that they should not be considered as melanisms, but rather as 


examples of a local race of an uncommon but normal colour liable to appear 
at any time; like the black Rabbits, which are often found when there has 
been no admixture of domesticated blood. Examples intermediate in colour 
between the black and brown Water Voles are found where both forms occur, 
Macgillivray, it is true, says that the black kind is generally much smaller 


_than the brown; but he also says, ‘‘ Some individuals are pure black, but 


others are blackish brown, and all intermediate tints are observed until we 
come to the ordinary colour.” The Rey. L. Jenyns describes the colours of 
examples found in the fen ditches of Cambridgeshire, where they were not _ 
infrequent, as “ sometimes of as deep and velvety hue as in the Mole; but 
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every gradation of tint may be found in different individuals between 
this uniform rich black and the reddish brown which more ordinarily 
prevails” (‘Observations in Natural History,’ p. 76). I have once or 
twice seen very dark-looking Voles on the banks of our North Oxfordshire 
streams, but I am not aware that the black variety has ever been actually 
obtained in this county. Mr. C. M. Prior, however, informed me some 
years ago that he saw a black Vole on the banks of the Sorbrook near 
Bodicote in August, 1875. The Water Vole always looks lighter coloured 
and redder in summer than in winter; this difference is owing to the 
absence in the former season of the long dark-tipped hairs which give a deep 
brown cast to the fur in winter. It would be interesting to ascertain the 
exact distribution of the black race in Great Britain. A somewhat analogous 
variety of A. agrestis is on record (Zool. 1886, p. 332).—QO. V. APLIN 
(Bloxham, Oxon). 


CETACEA. 


White-beaked Dolphin on the Norfolk Coast.—On October 7th, 
1887, when shooting in the harbour near Cley, Norfolk, I came across a 
Porpoise stranded on the mud near the mouth of Morston Creek. It was 
rather “high,” and the head, which I cut off, smelt so horribly that I had 
to tow it behind the boat and leave it near the harbour-mouth for the night. 
However, it was brought safely up to Cley the next morning. As it was 
not clean when I came away I left it there, and found the next year that 
only the lower jaw and apart of the upper had been saved. A man who saw 
the carcass five days before I found it described the colours as dark blackish 
grey above and white beneath; it was about three or four feet long. As 
my acquaintance with cetaceans is very limited, I was unable to determine 
the species satisfactorily from the books I could refer to. I have therefore 
recently submitted the remains to Mr. T. Southwell, of Norwich, who kindly 
writes that they ‘unquestionably belonged to a White-beaked Dolphin, 
Delphinus (Lagenorhynchus) albirostris.” Mr. Southwell has recorded 
several occurrences of this Dolphin on the Norfolk coast (Trans. Norf. Nat. 
Soc. vol. iv. p. 120), and remarks in his letter, ‘‘ This species seems very 
partial to the east coast in its spring and autumn migrations.” On Sept. 
24th, 1888, I found a Common Porpoise, Phocena communis, stranded on 
Cley beach, and the same day, when out in a boat about a mile and a half 
off shore, saw a small school of them plunging along and occasionally tossing 
themselves half out of water.—O. V. Apiin (Bloxham, Oxon). 


BIRDS. 

The Breeding of Pallas’s Sand Grouse in Moray.—It will be in 
the recollection of readers of this Journal that at the last meeting of the 
British Association held at Newcastle-upon-Tyne in September, 1889, 
Prof. Newton exhibited a newly-hatched chick of Pallas’s Sand Grouse, 
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which had been found last summer at Binsness among the sand-hills of 
Moray, where the birds were breeding. In the current number of ‘ The 
Ibis’ (for April) Prof. Newton has printed a most interesting account of 
this discovery, accompanied by a coloured figure of the chick, faithfully drawn 
from nature by Mr. Frohawk. ‘To this article we refer such of our readers as 
. may not have seen it already; and we may take the opportunity of directing 
attention to two other important articles on the subject of the occurrence of 
Syrrhaptes paradoxus in Scotland: one by Mr. William Evans, printed in 
the ‘Proceedings of the Royal Physical Society of Edinburgh,’ 1889 
(pp. 106—126); the other by the Rev. H. A. Macpherson, published in a 
small octavo pamphlet by R. H. Porter, 18, Princes Street, Cavendish 
Square. Those who are collecting the literature relating to this bird, and 
it has now attained considerable importance, would do well to possess 


themselves of copies of the above-mentioned contributions before they are 
out of print. 


Ardea virescens in Cornwall.—In ‘The Zoologist’ for March last 
(p. 105) Mr. Murray Mathew reported that he had seen a small Heron, 
which he believed to be Ardea virescens of the United States, in the shop of 
Mr. Foot, taxidermist, of Bath, who informed him that it had been shot in 
Cornwall during the autumn of last year. Within the last few days the 
owner of the bird in question, Sir Charles Sawle, Bart., has been good 
enough to bring it for my inspection, and at my suggestion it was exhibited 
by him at the last meeting of the Linnean Society on April 17th. His 
account of it is that on the 27th October last his keeper, William Abbott, 
was trying for the proverbial “ early Woodcock” on some low-lying ground 
known as Hay Bottom, at Penrice, St. Austell, when the bird was 
flushed by a spaniel which almost succeeded in catching it. The keeper 
shot it, and, seeing that it was a bird with which he was quite unacquainted, — 
sensibly kept it to show his master, who forwarded it for preservation to 
Foot, of Bath, as already stated. There it got labelled by some one who 
ought to have known better, ‘“‘ Nankin Night Heron,” which it does not in 
the least resemble. On seeing it I had no hesitation in pronouncing it to 
be Ardea virescens, as suggested by Mr. Mathew, although not a young bird, 


) as he supposed, but a fairly adult one. Possibly he may have regarded it as 
immature because it does not present the brighter green colour and long 
dorsal plumes which characterize the breeding plumage. In order to be 


quite certain of the species, in company with Dr. Sclater and Mr. Sharpe, 
I compared it with a number of skins of A. virescens at the Natural History 
Museum, when it was apparent that Mr. Murray Mathew’s identification 
was quite correct. As to how this wanderer from the United States of 
America found its way to Cornwall, I can only hazard the conjecture that 
it may have come off from the shore at twilight (Bitterns like Herons are 
very crepuscular in their habits), and may have perched on the rigging of ~ 
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some vessel which may have shortly weighed anchor and carried it out of sight 
of the coast. On nearing land again after crossing the Atlautic, it may have 
taken wing as soon as it perceived the shore, and have gradually moved to 
the place where it was found and shot. An obvious objection to this theory 
is that it could have eaten nothing under the circumstances for eight days. 
But Bitterns like Herons may have great powers of fasting. The latter 
when captured alive and kept in confinement, have been known to refuse 
all food (even fish), when offered to them, for many days. On the other 
hand, this is not the only way in which the occurrence of A. virescens may 
be accounted for. It may have been purposely imported by some one and 
made its escape; or as Bitterns like Herons can swim well, although not 
web-footed, it may have crossed the ocean, resting at intervals on the 
surface in a calm. Many instances are known of Sandpipers, Plovers, 
Pigeons, and other birds not web-footed, resting temporarily on the water. 
(See ‘ The Field,’ July 3rd, 1875.) Again, the appearance of an American 
Bittern in this country is not only not unprecedented, but has been reported 
some five-and-twenty times, and it is a singular fact that the so-called 
* American Bittern,” Ardea lentiginosa of Montagu, was first described and 
named in 18138 by that distinguished ornithologist from a specimen killed 
in Dorsetshire a year before it was recognized as a North-American 
species by Wilson in 1814. If its larger relative then has experienced 
no insuperable difficulty in finding its way to this country, there is no 
a priori objection to a visit under similar conditions, whatever they may be, 
of A. virescens. I have only to add that, in the opinion of Dr. Sclater, this 
bird should be referred to the genus Butorides, the species of which possess 
characters that naturally place them between the true Herons (Ardea) and 
the Little Bitterns (Ardetta), and in this opinion Mr. Sharpe concurs.— 
J. E. Hartine. 


Hawfinch in Glamorganshire.—I have lately obtained a fine male 
Hawfinch, Coccothraustes vulgaris, which was picked up dead in the Rectory 
garden of a neighbouring village, and was in a very emaciated condition. 
‘The Hawfinch is a very scarce bird in this county.—Diesy S. W. NicHoLy 
(The Ham, Cowbridge). 


Pied Variety of the Red Grouse.— Early in September, 1888, 
I examined a recently-preserved pied variety of the Red Grouse, a bird of 
the year.» A large irregular patch on the breast, two primaries in one 
wing, and one primary and three secondaries in the other were pure white. 
It was shot somewhere in Scotland, but in what part I did not hear.— 
O. V. Apiin (Bloxham, Oxon). 


Dipper in Gloucestershire.— A Dipper was shot at Bourton-on-the- 
Water, in the latter half of September, 1888 ; it was of the ordinary British 
type. I do not kuow if the Dipper ever breeds in Gloucestershire, but it 
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is quite possible that it may do so. The upper Windrush at Bourton is a 
broad, shallow river, rippling over its stony bed, and a mile or two above 
this, where it winds away among the Cotswold Hills, I have seen spots 
which are very suggestive of Dippers.—O. V. Apiin (Bloxham, Oxon). 


Bustards at the Zoological Gardens.—The Zoological Society has 
just obtained four specimens of the Great Bustard, which have been placed 
in the Eastern Aviary, where it issome time since any were exhibited. The 
interest attaching to this species is mainly a sentimental one ; it was once a 
common bird in Great Britain, but the spread of agricultural industry— 
which has improved away so many of our indigenous animals — has 
converted the Bustard into an occasional visitant only. So recently as 
1838, and perhaps even later, the Great Bustard as a resident species 
finally abandoned this country, the county of Norfolk being its last breeding 
ground. As in all probability one at least of the four birds at the Zoological 
Gardens will prove to be a male, visitors to the Gardens may have an 
opportunity of witnessing a remarkable phenomenon which accompanies 
its courtship. Many birds comport themselves in a singular fashion at 
this interesting epoch, and the Bustard expresses its passion in a way 
which is peculiar to itself. The mouth is furnished with a long pouch, 
extending some way down the neck ; this is inflated by the bird during its 
“amatory antics.” It is curious and somewhat unexpected to find that the 
Australian Bustard (Lupodotis) goes through the same performance, but by 
the help of a different apparatus. There is here no special pouch, but the 
commencement of the gullet is widened, and appears also to be capable of 
inflation when the bird is engaged in love-making.—F. E. Bepparp. 


Reputed Occurrence of the Pine Grosbeak in Devonshire.—In the 
last number of ‘The Zoologist’(p. 128) Mr. J. H. Gurney, Jun., has 
again referred to the red male specimen of the Pine Grosbeak in the 
collection of birds formed by the late Mr. Byne, of Miligan Hall, near 
Taunton, and which passed into the possession of the late Mr. Marsh-Dunn, 
of Teignmouth. It is unfortunate that so much attention has been 
bestowed on this specimen, which has, I think, no real claim to be regarded 
as a British-killed specimen. So far from being amongst the four or five 
instances worthy of serious attention, as Prof. Newton considers it (4th ed. 
Yarrell’s ‘ British Birds,’ vol. ii. 177, 178), to my mind it is one of the 

most_unsatisfaetory-of all. not believe that-it-was—obtained near 
Kxeter, for at the time it is said to have been shot (1854-5) I was living 
Within three miles of that city, and, as I was then quite absorbed in the 
pursuit of Ornithology, I paid frequent visits to the shop of the bird- 
stuffer (Mr. James Truscott), who often mounted specimens for me, and 
always showed me any uncommon bird he had received. Truscott never 


said anything to me about a Pine Grosbeak having been killed near Exeter, ~ 
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nor did he make any announcement of the fact in the Exeter newspapers, 
as he was in the habit of doing, by way of advertisement, whenever he had 
any remarkable bird in his shop. If such a rare species had occurred it 
would have made a lasting impression on my memory, and I should have 
made a note of it, as Il always did whenever I saw or heard of anything 
relating to the Ornithology of Devon, and I recorded in ‘ The Zoologist ' 
the occurrence of several of the rare birds which form part of Mr. Byne’s 
collection. Truscott was also constantly employed by the late Mr. F. W. 
L. Ross, of Topsham, who would have paid him highly for such a prize. 
None of the other Exeter collectors, so far as I know, ever heard of the 
existence of such a specimen. The late Mr. W. Tombs, who also employed 
Truscott, frequently sent notices of unusual birds shot near Exeter to the 
‘ Naturalist’ and ‘ Zoologist,’ but I can find no record of this bird in the 
volumes for 1854 or 1855. In 1869 Mr. Truscott’s account of it was that 
“ he knew the specimen in Mr. Byne’s collection to be British, as he skinned 
it himself; that it was shot in company with some Crossbills, about nine 
or ten years since, by a gentleman in the army by the name of Hooper.” 
He also said he had a Pine Grosbeak which was shot and stuffed by a 
gardener at Powderham (this I believe to have been a Hawfinch, Truscott 
often confusing the two species when speaking of them, as many persons 
do). I think Mr. Gurney has mixed these two reputed occurrences 
together. About that time Truscott seems to have had a Pine Grosbeak 
in his shop, but he told the late Mr. Brodrick that it was not the bird shot 
at Powderham. Some few years before the supposed date of the occurrence 
of Mr. Byne’s specimen Truscott had returned from Canada, where Pine 
Grosbeaks are sometimes seen in large flocks in winter, and where I have 
myself shot beautiful red specimens feeding on the berries of the mountain 
ash. He brought home many skins of Canadian birds with him, some of 
which I saw in his possession, and he may have had Canadian-killed Pine 
Grosbeaks. It would be well if some competent person were to compare 
Mr. Byne’s specimen with American examples. My belief is that the 
supposed occurrence near Exeter originated in a mistake.—W. 8S. M. 
D’UrsBan (10, Claremont Terrace, Exmouth). 


The Pine Grosbeak as a British Bird.—There can, I think, be no 
doubt about the origin of the four Pine Grosbeaks received by the bird- 
stuffer at Great Yarmouth on or about March Ist, 1889, and stated to have 
been shot in Wolmer Forest (No. 33 in Mr. J. H. Gurney, Jun., supple- 
mentary list, Zool. 1890, p. 128). On the 7th of that same month I 
received two specimens from Leadenhall Market, where they had been sent 
in a frozen condition from Northern Europe... Norway was given as the 
locality, but it is very possible that they came from Russia, as Mr. Gurney 
suggests. Although these Grosbeaks were rather dry when thawed, espe- 
cially about the head and feet, they were fresh enough to make me a couple 
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of very fair skins. I may add that it is possible to make beautiful skins of 
the frozen (and thawed) Willow aud Black Grouse, &c., purchased in the 
markets and shops, and I feel sure that these specimens could be set up 
months after they were killed in such a manner that it would be impossible 
to tell that they were not mounted from perfectly fresh specimens. Many 
of the game birds, having been snared, have no blood marks, and are often 
not soiled in the least, as each bird is sent over in a separate paper bag ; 
this, at least, is the case with Willow Grouse from Norway. So there is 
now an additional reason for suspecting the origin of Pine Grosbeaks and 
other northern birds said to have been killed in this country. In the early 
spring of 1886 the Rev. H. A. Macpherson obtained some examples of the 


_ Northern Bullfinch (Pyrrhula major) in one of the London markets, the 


skin of one of which is, through his kindness, now in my possession. A 
celebrated naturalist once told me that some years ago a Great Black 
Woodpecker was received in the flesh at Oxford, with a statement to the 
effect that it had been killed in some well-known Berkshire woods close to 


_ the city. The food found inside it caused some excitement among entomo- 


logists, for the stomach was found to be crammed with large ants of a 
species the existence of which in Great Britain had long been suspected, 
but up to that time had never been proved. Many of the insects were 
therefore mounted. Fortunately, however, for Natural History, the real 
truth was soon discovered. Picus martius had picked up those ants in a 
Norwegian forest, and had not left that country alivee—O. V. Apiin 
(Bloxham). 


Bittern in Devon.—I think a mistake was made about the Bittern 
recorded as a Little Bittern in ‘The Zoologist’ for March (p. 105), on 
account of my referring to it as a Bittern 10 or 12 inches high, and not 


_ uaming the particular species. On looking at the plates in Morris’s - 


‘British Birds,’ I find that it is undoubtedly a Common Bittern and not a 
Little Bittern. Moreover, Mr. Pidsley, who is writing a book on the 
Birds of Devonshire, sent me some measurements of the Common Bittern, 
to which this bird corresponded. — H. Woottcompe (North Grange, 
Exbourne, N. Devon). 


Peregrine and Moorhen in Devon.—About 1 fortnight ago a female 
Peregrine Falcon, in moult, was killed, with a full-grown Moorhen in its 
claws, at Ash, near Monk Okehampton, Devon.— H. 

(The Peregrine and Moorhen were kindly sent for our inspection by 
Mr. Rowland Ward, to whom they were forwarded for preservation —Eb.] 


Wheatear in North Lincolnshire in March.— With reference to 
Mr. J. W. Harrison’s note on the Wheatear in Lincolnshire in March 
(p. 144),—namely, on the 23rd,—the earliest occurrence I have been able 
to record subsequent to 1871 was on March 19th, 1879,—a single bird 
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on the high wolds (Zool. 1879, p. 372). The earliest records for the east 
coast recorded in the Migration Reports are :— 
1882. Farne Inner Lighthouse. March 22nd, 3 p.m., two. 
1884. Farne Inner Lighthouse. March 19th. 
1885. Yarmouth. . February 24th, one shot on denes. 
» Hunstanton Lighthouve. March 15th, one. 
1886. Farne Inner Lighthouse. February 22nd, two, 5 p.m., on island. 
* Farne Inner Lighthouse. March 25th, two. | 
» North Northumberland. March 26th, one caught in rabbit- 
trap and sent to me. 
Great Cotes . . . March 29th, two on Humber Bank. 
Tn the 1886 occurrences see Mig. Report, 1885, p. 40, footnote. | 
The spring fly-line of the Wheatear to the east coast of England appears 
to be from 8.E. to N.W.—Joun Corpravux (Great Cotes, Ulceby). 


Birds flying against Windows.—As two correspondents have written 
lately on the subject of birds flying against windows, it may be worth 
mentioning that the first summer migrant noticed here this year was a 
female Blackcap, which flew against the windows of a house in this parish 
on Sunday, April 13th, and was picked up dead. It was given to me 
shortly afterwards.—J uLian G. Tuck (Tostock Rectory, Bury St. Edmunds). 


Eared Grebe in Merionethshire.—The Eared Grebe has appeared 
so rarely on the Merionethshire coast that the following notes of its occur- 
rence seem worth recording :—On February 1st I saw two of these small 
Grebes on a tidal pool not far from Port Madoc, both of which I obtained. 
On the 3rd another came up the Traeth with the tide, and I killed it at a 
distance of about 60 yards,—a long shot for a Grebe,—with a 2-bore 
goose gun. On the 4th I obtained two more specimens. The weather 
during the latter part of January had been wet and stormy, with several 
severe gales from the south, but became fine and calm about Feb. 2nd. 


4 


These birds were examined by my friend Mr. J. Cordeaux, who pronounced 
one to be an old bird in winter plumage, the others young birds of last year. | 
I saw nothing more of this species until March 13th,—a wet day, with a 
strong S,W. wind,—when I obtained one at the same place where the | 
others had been killed. This bird was far advanced towards the summer 
plumage, having the orange ear-tufts fully developed. The black of the 


neck, however, was somewhat interrupted with grey feathers, and the chin 
was white. The Eared Grebe is much easier to shoot than any of the 
other species, from its habit of diving with a spring, like a Cormorant or 
Merganser. If shot at unsuccessfully, it will frequently rise and fly for a 
short distance after the first dive. It is also much less shy than the : 
Sclavonian or Little Grebes. On March 28rd I observed two beautiful . 
Eared Grebes, in full summer plumage, just inside the bar at the mouth of : 
the Estuary. I again saw them on the 29th near the same spot, where 
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one remained till the 31st, since which date I have not seen them. The 
Sclavonian Grebes up to March 25th showed no other sign of summer 
plumage than a slight elongation of the black feathers of the crown, giving 
the head a triangular appearance. Last year, however, I noticed one far 
up the Traeth back, in full breeding dress, on April 21st. — G. H. Caron 
Haicu (Aber-Ia, Penrhyndeudraeth, Merionethshire, N. Wales). 


Wheatear in North Lincolnshire in March, —- At page 144 Mr. 
Harrison records the appearance in March of a Wheatear “ still in winter 
plumage.” If no mistake has been made, this must have been an unusual 
circumstance. I have often seen the Wheatear in North Wales about the 
date mentioned, but specimens obtained rarely showed more than a very 
slight trace of the brown plumage assumed in autumn. If Mr. Harrison's 
bird was not obtained, how did he ascertain that it was not a female the 
plumage of which would differ very little with the season. — G. H. Caron 


Ornithological Notes from Redcar.—In the notes last sent I made 
an érror (p. 137) in referring to the Skuas. I wrote, ‘ The Skua tribe was 
well represented in September, chiefly] S. parasiticus.” This should be 
S. crepidatus. Will you see that this is corrected? And I omitted (p. 138) 
the date of the finding of a Little Auk washed up on the shore here; it 
should be February lst.—T. H. Newson (Apsley House, Redcar). 


The Rock Thrush in Cheshire.—On April 4th last I saw a specimen 
of the Rock Thrush, Turdus sawratilis, on the Overton Hills, near Frodsham, 
Cheshire. The bird did not appear to be very shy, and I was able to watch 
it for fully five minutes ; the head, neck, and upper part of the back were 
light grey, the wings and greater wing-coverts dark brown ; the lower part 
of the back nearly white, and speckled with grey; the tail very light 
brownish grey, with two or three dark grey feathers in the centre; the 
whole of the under side appeared to be a pale chestnut. From Yarrell’s 
description of 7’. saxatilis I believe the bird I saw to be a male specimen. 
Has this rare bird been recorded in England recently ?—ALFRED FRYER, 
Jun. (23, Stanley Street, Warrington). 

(The last we heard of was reported to have been seen at Freshwater, 
Isle of Wight (Zool. 1867, pp. 823, 913); but the late Mr. Frederick Bond, 
who investigated the matter, pronounced it to be a mistake.—Ep.] 


The late Mr. Bond’s Collection of Birds. — Ornithologists will be 
interested to hear that the fine collection of British Birds formed by the 
late Mr. F. Bond, the work of a lifetime, has been purchased by Mr. J. 
Whitaker, of Rainworth Lodge, Mansfield, Notts. Mr. Whitaker informs 
us that he has secured this colleetion chiefly with the object of obtaining 
the extraordinary series of varieties which it contains, and that, as a great 
number of other specimens are already represented in his own collection, 
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he proposes to offer the duplicates for sale by auction at Messrs. Stevens's, 
38, King Street, Covent Garden, on May 22nd next. As a large number 
of these were shot by Mr. Bond himself, and are all in fine condition, 
collectors will have an opportunity afforded them of acquiring some very 
uncommon and well-preserved British birds. 


INSEOTS. 


Do Humble Bees swarm? — There seems to be in Humble Bees 
something analogous to swarming, for several years ago I discovered, on 
Oliver’s Mount, Scarborough, a nest of, I think, Bombus terrestris, and on 
attempting to take the nest, which was situated, as usual, underground, 
I heard a buzzing proceeding a little distance below. On searching among 
the grass from whence the sound proceeded, I found a comb with about 
twenty or thirty bees of the same species as those above; and when they 
were disturbed some of them flew into the top nest, as though they were 


quite familiar with it, and had proceeded from it as a swarm. If the nest — 


. above had been previously dug up, I should have at once concluded that 
a part of the comb had fallen amongst the grass below, whither, very 
naturally, some of the bees had followed, of course knowing their way back 
to their old quarters; but the upper nest had not been disturbed in the 
slightest before I found it, so that the nest in the grass must have been 
made by a part of the other colony. The swarm (?) contained many perfect 
females. It is curious also that they had not built below the ground, as is 
usually the case with B. terrestris, but simply in a cavity amongst the grass, 
as with B. muscorum. This I consider another proof that it was a swarm. 
The bees were very fierce, and stung a child at some distance from the 
spot.—G. W. Biyrue (43, Woodchurch Road, Oxton, near Birkenhead). 


SCIENTIFIC SOCIETIES. 


LinnEAN Society or Lonpon. 


April 3.—Mr. W. Carrutuers, F.R.S., President, in the chair. 
Mr. J ohn Lowe was admitted, and Rev. J. T.  Beote elected a Fellow of 


the Soeiety. — 

Prof. P. Martin Duncan exhibited a transverse section of a coral 
Caryophyllia clavus, showing septa and irregular theca between them. 

Mr. B. D. Jackson exhibited some seeds of Mystacidium filicornu, an 
epiphytic orchid forwarded from South Africa by Mr. Henry Hutton, of 
Kimberley. 

A paper by Prof. W. H. Parker on the morphology of the Gallinacea, 
in the unavoidable absence of the author, was read by Mr. W. P. Sladen, 
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and a discussion followed, in which Dr. St. George Mivart, Prof. Duncan, 
and Mr. J. E. Harting took part. 


The meeting adjourned to April 17th. 


April 17.—Mr. Carrutuers,-F.R.S., President, in the chair. 

Messrs. E. C. Galpin, T. Johnson, W. F. Kirby, J. B. Carruthers, and 
J. S. Turner were elected Fellows. 

Lord Arthur Russell, on behalf of the subscribers to a portrait of 
Sir Joseph Dalton Hooker, which had been painted at their request by 
Mr. Hubert Herkomer, R.A., formally presented the portrait to the Society, 
and in a few words expressed the satisfaction which he was sure would be 
felt at the acquisition of the likeness of so distinguished a botanist. It was 
announced that a photo-gravure of the portrait was in preparation, of 
which a copy would be presented when ready to every subscriber to the 


portrait fund. 


Prof. P. M. Duncan, F.R.S., exhibited a vertical section through a large 
coral F'ungia echinata, cutting through and across the septa and synapticule 
and the so-called base. The union of the sides of contiguous septa at the 
base is either incomplete or by means of synapticule. 

Dr. Edward Fischer, of Zurich, exhibited and made remarks on certain 
species of Polyporus bearing a sclerotium possessing the structure of 
Pachyma cocos, but it was doubtful whether the Polyporus represented the 
fructification of the Pachyma, or was merely parasitic on it. Mr. George 
Murray expressed himself in favour of the latter view. 

Mr. J. E. Harting exhibited alive a so-called ‘ singing-mouse,” which 
had been captured at Maidenhead a weok previously, and which uttered 
sounds like the subdued warbling of a Linnet. He desired to be informed 
whether the cause usually assigned for the phenomenon was correct— 
namely, some obstruction or malformation of the trachea. Prof. Stewart 
stated that he had observed alive, and dissected when dead, a similar 
specimen, and had found no trace of any organic disease or malformation. 

Sir Charles Sawle, Bart., exhibited a specimen of the Little Green 
Heron, Butorides virescens, of North America, which had been shot by his 
keeper at Penrice, St. Austell, Cornwall, in October last, and whieh-he ha 
sent for preservation to a taxidermist at Bath. Mr. J. E. Harting offered 
some remarks on the occurrence, and suggested various ways in which the 
bird might have reached England. He observed that the larger American 
Bittern, Botaurus lentiginosus, had been met with some five-and-twenty 
or thirty times in the British Islands, and, strange to say, had been 
described and named by an English naturalist, and a Fellow of this Society, 
Colonel George Montagu (who obtained a specimen of the bird in Dorset- 


shire) a year before it was described by Wilson as a native of the United 
States. 
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A paper was then read by Mr. Spencer Moore on some micro-chemical 
reactions of Tannin. In this an account was given of the behaviour of 
Nessler’s test for ammonia upon tannin, which it usually colours almost 
immediately some shade of brown or reddish brown. The great value of 
the reagent is held to reside in the rapidity of its action; moreover, in none 
of the many experiments did it fail. Reference was also made to some other 
new tannin tests, especially to some in which, as in Nessler’s fluid, caustic 
potash furnishes the basis, and which, like that fluid, are very rapid in 
their action. 

A paper by Mr. E. Saunders, “‘ On the tongue of the British Hymen- 
optera Anthophila,” in the absence of the author, was read by Mr. W. Percy 
Sladen, and was illustrated by excellent drawings. 


ZooLoGicAL Soctety or Lonpon. 


April 1, 1890.— Dr. A. Giinrner, F.R.S., Vice-President, in the 
chair. 

The Secretary read a report on the additions that had been made to the 
Society's Menagerie during the month of March, and called special attention 
to a fine example of a rare passerine bird, Hypocolius ampelinus, from 
Karachi, presented to the Society by Mr. W. D. Cumming, Curator of the 
Museum, Karachi; and to two Mantchurian Cranes, Grus viridirostris, 
presented to the Society by Mr. C. W. Campbell, of H.B.M.’s Consular 
Service, Corea. | 

Mr. J. H. Gurney, Jun., exhibited and made remarks on an hybrid 
between the Tree Sparrow, Passer montanus, and the House Sparrow, 
P. domesticus, bred in captivity at Norwich. 

Mr. W. B. Tegetmeier exhibited a specimen of a Greek Partridge, Perdia 
saxatilis, shot in the Rhone Valley, and of an abnormal Viper. 

Mr. A. Smith-Woodward exhibited and made remarks on a specimen of 
a mesozoic Paleoniscid Fish from New South Wales, and pointed out that 
the structure of its pelvic fins seemed to confirm the recent opinion that the 
Palaoniscide are related to the Acipenseride, and not to the Lepidosteide. 
The author believed the specimen exhibited to be the only one of the kind 
in existence. 

Mr. C. M. Woodford made some remarks on the fauna of the Solomon 
Islands, and exhibited a large number of photographs in illustration of his 
remarks and of his recent explorations in these islands. 

A communication was read from Dr. R. W. Shufeldt, entitled ‘ Con- 
tributions to the Study of Heloderma suspectum,” containing a complete 
account of the osteology and anatomy of this venomous Lizard. A list of 
the literature on the subject was added. 

Dr. A. Giinther read the description of a new species of deep-sea fish 
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from the Cape, Lophotes fiski, based on a specimen sent to the British 
Museum by the Rev. G. H. R. Fisk. 

Mr. Edgar A. Smith read a report on the Marine Molluscan Fauna of 
the Island of St. Helena, based principally on a large series of specimens 
collected by Capt. Turton, R.E., and presented to the British Museum. 

A second paper by Mr. Edgar A. Smith contained a report on the 
Marine Mollusca of Ascension Island.‘ 


April 15.—Mr. G. A. Boutxncer, F.Z.S., in the chair. 

Mr. A. Smith-Woodward read a paper on some new fishes from the 
English Wealden and Purbeck Beds, referable to the genera Oligopleurus, 
Strobilodus, and Mesodon. Detailed descriptions of several fossils of these 
genera, now in the British Museum, were given. Oligoplewrus was stated — 
to be represented by a single species in the Wealden of the Isle of Wight, 


- occurring also in the Purbeck of Dorsetshire; and the latter formation had 


yielded at least one species both of Strobilodus and Mesodon. Previous 
researches had already indicated a close connexion between the fish-fauna of 
the English Purbeck Beds and that of the Upper Jurassic Lithographic 
Stones of France, Bavaria, and Wirtemberg; and the new forms now 
described tended to demonstrate that alliance even more clearly. 

Mr. G. A. Boulenger rol the second of a series of reports on the 
additions to the Batrachian Collection in the Natural-History Museum. 
Since 1886, when the first report was made on this subject, examples of 
seventy-four additional species of Batrachians had been acquired. Amongst 
these was a remarkable new form allied to the family Engystomatide, 
proposed to be called Genyophryne thomsoni, based on a single specimen 
obtained by Mr. Basil Thomson on Sudest Island, near South-east New 
Guinea. The form was stated to be unique in having teeth in the lower, 
but none in the upper jaw. 

Mr. Frank E. Beddard read a paper on the structure of Psophia, 
and on its relations to other birds. The author was inclined to consider 
Psophia most nearly allied to Cariama and Chunga, and more distinctly to 
Rhinochetus, but entitled to stand as a distinct family in the group of Cranes 
andtheir allies. 

Mr. Henry Seebohm gave an account of a <ollection of birds from the 
northern part of the province of Fokien, South-eastern China. Several 
interesting species were represented in the series, amongst which was a new 
Hemizxos, proposed to be called H. canipennis.—P. L. Scrater, Secretary. 


ENTOMOLOGICAL Society oF Lonpon. 


April 2,1890.—Mr. Frepericxk DuCange Gopmay, M.A., F.R.S., Vice- 
President, in the chair. 


Messrs. G. Bryant, of Chelsea, S.W.; A. E. Hall, of Sheffield; 
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J. F. X. King, of Glasgow; H. C. Oakshott, of Falmouth; A. E. Stearns, 
of Upper Halliford, Walton-on-Thames; and G. Vigers, of Hersham, Surrey, 
were elected Fellows: and Mr. A. B. Farn was admitted into the Society. 

Mr. Godman announced the death of Mr. Joseph S. Baly, of Warwick, 
the well-known Coleopterist, who had been a member of the Society for the 
last forty years. 

Dr. Sharp exhibited and made remarks on a female specimen of a 
coleopterous insect—Temnochila quadricollis, Reitt.—which was the subject 
of a very unusual malformation-of the nature termed “ ectromélie” by 
Lacordaire. 

Mr. R. W. Lloyd exhibited three specimens of Elater pomona, taken at 
Brockenhurst, in the New Forest, about the middle of March last. 

Colonel Swinhoe exhibited, and read notes on, a number of butterflies of 
the genus Kuthalia. He pointed out that the specimens described as a species 
by the name of Kuthalia sedeva were only the females of EF. balarama. 

Mr. T..R. Billups exhibited male and female specimens of Cecidomyia 
salicis-siliqua, Walsh, which had just emerged from galls received from 
Mr. Cockerell, who had collected them on a species of sallow in Colorado. 
He also exhibited three species of Ichneumonide new to Britain, viz., 
Ichneumon haglundi, Holmgr., bred by Messrs. Adkin and Barker from 
Arctia fuliginosa ; Phygadeuon rufo-niger, Bridg., taken in Ashdown Forest 
in November, 1885; and Ae capaenenage sodalis, Tasch., taken at Dulwich in 
June, 1889. 

Mr. C, G. Barrett exhibited specimens of Bryotropha detail, Hein, 
and Doryphora elongella, Hein, two-species of Micro-Lepidoptera new to 
Britain. 

Dr. Thallwitz, of Dresden, contributed “ Notes on some species of the 
genus Hilipus.” ‘These notes had reference to a paper on the genus 
Hilipus, by Mr. F. P. Pascoe, published in the ‘ Transactions’ of the 
Society for 1889. 

Mr. E. Meyrick read a paper entitled “The Classification of the 
Pyralidinee of the European Fauna.” Mr. Kirby, Mr. M‘Lachlan, Mr. 
Stainton, Capt. Elwes, and Mr. Barrett took part in the discussion which 
ensued. 

Prof. Westwood communicated a paper entitled “ Notes on certain 
species of Cetoniide.” 

Mynheer P. C. T. Snellen, of Rotterdam, peiiiahed a paper entitled 
‘A Catalogue of the Pyralide of Sikkim collected by H. J. Elwes and the 
late Otto Mdller,” and Capt. Elwes read certain notes on the foregoing 
paper as an Appendix. Mr. W. L. Distant, Colonel Swinhoe, Mr. 
M‘Lachlan, and Mr. Jacoby took part in the discussion which ensued.— 
H. Goss, Hon. Sec. | 
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